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honest work" (page 362). Only fifteen states have a properly autho- 
rized revision of their statutes ; thirteen others make no pretence of 
having one ; nineteen others are in the position of Arkansas, whose re- 
vision is " approved by Sam. W. Williams." In the revised statutes 
of New Mexico, 1897, the solicitor-general of the territory admits that 
a large part of the laws therein printed are obsolete or have been re- 
pealed by later statutes. 

The book is expanded from a course of lectures and is written in an 
easy style which sometimes recalls Sir John Seeley. Mr. Stimson is 
never tedious. It is worthy of notice, at a time when a knowledge of 
polite literature is rare among our specialist writers, that he knows his 
Ruskin as well as his law and can convict the author of Twelfth Night 
of having read the Statutes of the Realm for the year 1285. But this 
will surprise no one who has read any of the short stories which Mr. 
Stimson used to write. 

E. M. Sait. 

Columbia University. 

The History of the Telephone. By HERBERT N. Casson. 
Chicago, A. C. McClurg and Company, 1910. — 315 pp. 

This book is an enthusiastic " write-up" of the Bell telephone — its 
invention, its promotion, its struggle against competition, the business 
organization which has handled it, and its meaning as an instrument 
of social economy. All this makes a wonderful story ; and, but for its 
touch of special pleading, the book would be a notable contribution to 
the literature of public utilities. Boys and young men might easily 
find the tale of the telephone as engrossing as any wholesome tale of ad- 
venture now available. It is, therefore, to be regretted that Mr. Casson 
seems to substitute the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany in place of Uncle Sam as the symbol of true Americanism. 
Every man connected in any important way with this company, from 
Alexander Graham Bell himself to U. N. Bethell, president of the New 
York Telephone Company, and J. J. Carty, telephone engineer, is seen 
in Mr. Casson's book as a divinely appointed agent, appearing in the 
very nick of time and supremely fit for the particular function he un- 
dertook to perform. Despite their fitness, however, the group of men 
who, during the past forty years, have built up the Bell system have 
all along had a hard struggle with the world and even with the tele- 
phone itself. Delicate and complex problems of telephone engineering 
spring up over night as fast as old difficulties are overcome. Public 
indifference or hostility, guerilla competition, in a business where 
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monopoly should be left to work out its beneficent purposes undis- 
turbed , and governmental ownership or unwise regulation have made 
the task of these heroic benefactors of the human race almost, but not 
quite, an impossible one. The telephone men, however, have fared 
better in the United States than elsewhere. 

This one nation, which owns six per cent of the earth and is five per cent 
of the human race, has seventy per cent of the telephones. . . . Too much 
government! That has been the basic reason for failure in most countries. 
Before the telephone was invented, the telegraph had been made a state 
monopoly; and the telephone was regarded as a species of telegraph .... 
The fact is that the United States is the first country that has succeeded in 
putting both telephone and telegraph upon the proper basis. Elsewhere 
either the two are widely apart, or the telephone is a mere adjunct of a 
telegraphic department. According to the new American plan, the two are 
not competitive but complementary. The one is a supplement to the 
other. ... To make the telephone an annex of the post office or the tele- 
graph has become absurd. There are now in the whole world very nearly 
as many messages sent by telephone as by letter; and there are thirty-two 
times as many telephone calls as telegrams. In the United States, the 
telephone has grown to be the big brother of the telegraph. It has six 
times the net earnings and eight times the wire, and it transmits as many 
messages as the combined total of telegrams, letters, and railroad passengers. 
There can be few higher ideals of practical democracy than that which 
comes to us from the telephone engineer. His purpose is much more com- 
prehensive than the supplying of telephones to those who want them. It is 
rather to make the telephone as universal as the water faucet, to bring 
within speaking distance every economic unit, to connect to the social 
organism every person who may at any time be needed. . . . 
The effort to conquer time and space is above all else the instinct of mate- 
rial progress. To shrivel up the miles and to stretch out the minutes — this 
has been one of the master passions of the human race. And thus the 
larger truth about the telephone is that it is vastly more than a mere con- 
venience. ... It is nothing less than the high-speed tool of civilization, 
gearing up the whole mechanism to more effective social service. It is the 
symbol of national efficiency and codperation. 

While Mr. Casson's book might tend to give youthful readers an 

unwholesome notion of the unimportance of ordinary civic institutions 

as compared with the Bell Telephone Company, it can safely be used 

by well-seasoned citizens as a book from which to read selections to 

their children or their students when wholesome thrills are desired to 

inspire inventive genius. 

Delos F. Wilcox. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 



